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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS HUMANISM? 


The religious Humanist feels that reli- 
gion without a natural scientific basis is 
either myth or superstition. Conversely, 
science without a moral basis is incomplete 
and non-humanistic. We hold that it is 
the function of science to seek the truth, 


a world order that to every human being 
provides equal opportunity, personal free: 
dom and universal justice. q 

We seek to present Humanism as c 
scientific and religious philosophy whieh 
neither denies nor subscribes to any par- 


ticular faith. Yet we feel that it provide: 
a common faith which all people can us 
to rise above the barriers of the seotale 
beliefs that now divide them. In behalf of 
this common faith, we emphasize coopera 
tion with, rather than opposition to the 
traditional religions in an effort towards 
the unification of mankind. | 


and the function of religion to affirm and 
supplement it. 


The religious Humanist is consecrated 
to seeking personal and social values with 
which to govern life. We hold that the 
ultimate goal of religion should be the 
creation of the brotherhood of man under 
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EDITORIAL 


The approval of the new format of our Humanist 
World Digest has been well received. We also 
received an excellent return from the questionnaire, 
indicating the consensus of opinion expressed 
therein was unanimous. To those of our readers 
who offered additional aid in supporting the ideals 
and purposes of the Digest our appreciation, and 
we will do our part to make it serve your needs. 


Now another subject that concerns each of us regardless of whether we 
are 69 or not. It is the Forand Bill, which provides medical care of the 
aged from small contributions to Social Security by the worker and 
employer. The Forand Bill has the full support of organized labor, the 
40 million body of the National Council of Churches of Christ and 


numerous other groups. 


Although President Eisenhower has had federal medical service since 
he entered West Point, he appears to be opposed to the aged having 
similar care. Even though they wish to pay for it by Social Security 
contributions, his support is lukewarm. 

Recently the author of the bill, Representative Arnie Forand, told 
Secretary Fleming that the alternate program which the Eisenhower 
Administration favors is really a subsidy for private insurance people. 
Mr. Fleming, it is said, agreed with Representative Forand’s conclusion. 


Thousands of persons 65 and over, cannot afford either medical care 
or medications.’ They are sick and suffering. Please write your Congres- 
sional Representatives to take the Forand Bill out of Committee to the 
_ floor of Congress where it is indicated there is support to pass it. 

The situation in South Africa is another serious matter that concerns 
the whole world. Peaceful demonstrators have been shot down. The 
whites have taken bull whips and clubs, according to press and radio 
reports, to an entire community of people to beat them into submission. 
These fantastic methods carry us back into the dark ages when the rack 
and screw and other means of torture were ways of gaining converts. 

The whites in South Africa must face what America faced when we 
fought the Civil War, namely, that all people of the world have the same 
human rights, regardless of color. South African whites must face what 
we are only now facing, namely,-color should not make any person a 
second class citizen. 


The world can no longer afford displaced minorities. All people must 
learn to live together peacefully in their communities, their states and 
their nations, and the world community of nations. Cultural, educational 
and economic security with appropriate population control must be 
established for and by all people of all nations, all cooperating with each 
other for the common good. 


THE ARTS OF 
REASON AND CRITICISM 


JOHN R. PLATT 

Science no longer needs to be ex- 
plained just to laymen and citizens 
and children; it now needs to be ex- 
plained to statesmen and_philoso- 
phers. 

What shall we give these audiences? 
Everyone has his own recipe, but I 
am sure we are all agreed that quiz- 
show facts are not enough. Perhaps 
the American public knows more 
facts that are almost right than any 
other public in the world. But even 
if the facts are right, the public needs 
something larger if it is to understand 
what science is all about. 


What I want to pick out and discuss 
here are particular qualities of basic 
science — not of technology, but of 
basic science — that I think a citizen 
in a scientific society should be shown 
over and over until he begins to feel 
them for himself. One quality I have 
in mind is the excitement of science; 
another is the incompleteness of sci- 
ence. 


To say that basic science is exciting 
may sound like a contradiction. We 
are used to the really spectacular 
excitements of the engineers with 
their radar and rockets, and the life- 
and-death excitements of the doctors 
— the biological engineers — with 
their white coats. By contrast, the 
intellectual excitement of a man sit- 
ting over a microscope in a univers- 
ity basement, tracking down a clue, 
may seem pretty tame. But I would 
remind you that there are intellectual 
excitements that are not tame at all 
and that we remember all our lives. 
One is the thrill of following out a 
chain of reasoning. 

Intellectual thrills in science are 
not something distant or alien, but 
something closely continuous with our 
everyday thinking. It is true that 
science is complex. This is because 
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so many men have been building it 
up for so long. Nevertheless, every 
individual step in it is a little infer- 
ence as simple as looking out at thi 
weather and deciding whether or 

to take a raincoat. When we look at 
a celebrated rocket engineer like 
Wernher von Braun, we see a man 
running a big complex organizatio 
and dealing with incredible horsepow 
er. But when we look at a fundam 
tal scientist like James Van Allen 
the university professor whose ti 
satellite equipment detected the ra 
diation belts around the Earth, wha 
we see is essentially a man step 

to the door of his planet to see f 
the temperature is outside. 

What is essential in any sci 
story is the little chains of everyd 
inference — the reasoning. It ma 
surprise many people to know tha 
the chain of new scientific reas 
in a whole research study is frequent 
ly less complex than an everyday 
business decision or a crossword puz- 
zle or a game of chess. It would 
have a salutary effect on our atti- 
tudes if for twenty-four hours we 
could cross out the words ‘“‘science’’ 
and ‘“‘scientist’’ wherever they ap- 
pear, and put in their place the words 
‘‘man reasoning.’’ Even in the math- 
ematical sciences, like physics, it is 
the reasoning that comes first, the 
equations second; and the equations 
will not save the theory if the reason- 
ing is wrong. It cannot be said toc 
often that science is not mathematics, 
but reasoning; not equipment, but in- 
quiry. 

The master at demonstrating rea- 
soning to a mass audience was Conar 
Doyle. It would not be far wrong tc 
think of every science story as his 
kind of story, with its puzzles and its 
suspense, its false leads and frayec 
tempers, and its brilliant Sherlock 
Holmeses and its half-brilliant Inspee- 
tor Lestrades and its admiring Doctor 
Watsons. It is interesting to remem 
ber that Galileo used a very similar 
group of characters to explain his 


theories. 


All science has gaps in it. The 
most familiar are the inevitable 
small gaps, the data that one could 
still go on taking, the unexamined 
minor assumptions or the unresolved 
questions. Most of these do not bother 
us, because we realize that a scien- 
tific age is an age of tentative con- 
clusions and working rules that may 
well have to be changed later. Yet 
it is important for us to emphasize 
this incompleteness, especially to the 
young, because they have hopes and 
aspirations and they want an open- 
ended story, with something left for 
them to do when they finally take 
our places. 


What is not so often realized is that 
science is incomplete in more serious 
ways, with gaps that scientists them- 
‘selves, tied to their own narrow spe- 
cialties, hardly realize the existence 
‘of. In some ways, for all its diversity, 
Science is narrower now than it has 
ever been before. Few of the men 
who work on photosynthesis know 
anything about physics; few of the 
men who work on nervous tissue know 
any organic chemistry; few of the 
men who work on the brain have any 
understanding of the mind. There are 
exceptions. An Enrico Fermi or Ed- 
ward Teller or Harold Urey can work 
on stars or nuclei or molecules, just 
as his fancy strikes him. A John von 
‘Neumann can work on quantum me- 
chanics as well as the theory of 
‘games. A Perry Bridgman can work 
on solids as well as logic. But for 
every such man, there are hundreds 
who spend their lives repeating the 
kind of experiments they did for their 
Doctor’s degree. 

Even the intellectual leaders are 


blind to some fields. For over a cen- 
tury, some of the greatest physicists, 
Young and Maxwell and Helmholtz 
and Schrodinger, thought it of the 
greatest importance to study human 
visual perception. Today, I daresay 
not one of the twenty leading physi- 
cists in this country would have even 
a casual interest in this subject. Like- 
wise, interest in the philosophy of 
physics has dropped almost to zero 
among the bright young men; yet this 
field may simply be waiting for a new 
Ernst Mach who will stir it up and 
pave the way for another revolution 
like relativity. And we have all no- 
ticed such blind spots in the more 
technical fields, where it has suddenly 
been discovered, for instance, how 
badly everyone has been neglecting 
Oceanography, an area perhaps of 
central importance for our future food 
and resources. 

I think these gaps cry out for re- 
viewers and critics broadly trained 
and broadly read, who are competent 
to see what the neglected areas are 
and to encourage the young to go into 
them. A_ balanced and’ vigorous 
science requires a balanced and vig- 
orous criticism. Science, like war, 
is too important to be left to -the 
scientists. Intelligent outside evalua- 
tion is good for a department, it is 
good for a university, and it would 
be good for science itself. The com- 
pleteness of science is a challenge to 
great criticism. 

University of Chicago physics Prof. 
John R. Platt first put these ideas to 
a Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
Science symposium. 


Reprinted through courtesy of 
Saturday Review. 


PEACE, IT COULD BE WONDERFUL! 


STUART CHASE 


Planning has been defined as ‘‘in- 
telligent cooperation with the inevit- 
able.’’ A secure disarmament agree- 
ment by 1962, say, or 1965, may not 
be inevitable, but unless an agree- 
ment comes along in due course, a 
nuclear war is probably inevitable. 
The technological imperative has us 
over a barrel; either a warless world 
or no world at all. 

As an end in itself, planning is 
meaningless. One must always ask: 
PLANNING FOR WHAT? President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in the famous 
“hundred days’’ of 1933, developed 
some striking plans to restore con- 
fidence and prosperity. In 1941, the 
Pentagon developed plans to win a 
war against Germany and Japan, and 
the War Production Board followed 
with large-scale plans to shift Amer- 
ican industry from butter to guns. 
The plan we now need is the reverse: 
how to shift from bombs to butter. 
It is equally important and somewhat 
less complicated. What must be done 
to get ready for the day when peace 
breaks out? How can our open soci- 
ety meet it without surrendering too 
much advantage to the closed socie- 
ties of the East, where the transition 
will be relatively smooth? 


New jobs will have to be found for 
the millions released from the armed 
forces and armaments production; a 
great many companies must be saved 
from bankruptcy that might result 
from cancellation of orders; moun- 
tains of raw materials must be reallo- 
cated. All kinds of new arrangements 
will have to be concluded with the 
United Nations, NATO, our allies, our 
late cold war enemies; with under- 
developed countries, world banking 
agencies, and world trade. It is no 
small task to prepare to live on a 
Planet from which war has been ban- 
ished, hopefully forever. 
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Such a plan, it is encouraging to 
learn, is less formidable than the war 
plans demanded in 1941. It must be 
remembered that these also included 
the allocation of firepower and ma- 
terials all over the world. China was 
our ally then, as were the British, 
French, and Dutch empires, together 
with Canada, most .of Latin Ameri- 
ca, and Australia. Supplies had to be! 
not only allocated to allies, but de 
nied to enemies, through a process 
called ‘‘preclusive buying.”’ 

The plan now needed will present 
problems less comprehensive per- 
haps, but more difficult psycholog- 
ically, because the motive for solving 
them may seem less urgent. This’ 
plan will require the best brains in 
the country — statesmen, social sci- 
entists, natural scientists, educators, 
lawyers, businessmen, labor leaders. 
It will demand plenty of generalists, 
people who do not let their specialist 
training distort the overall view. A 
carefully designed, well-staffed Peace 
Production Board will have to be set 
up, with perhaps only advisory pow- 
ers at the beginning. It can be pro- 
vided with teeth later, as plans be- 
come clarified. 

Let us assume that $50 billion an- 
nually will no longer be spent for 
armies and armaments, the equiva- 
lent, say, of eight million jobs. Un- 
less this manpower is put to work 
elsewhere, unemployment, including 
the normal “‘frictional’’ total of up- 
wards of two million, may be expect- 
ed to rise to more than 10 million, 
enough to threaten a major depres- 
sion. Such a crash would be disas- 
trous for us, for our allies, and for 
the cause of the open society. It 
would present the uncommitted peo 
ples a devastating propaganda pic- 
ture, in sharp contrast to that of Rus- 
sia moving smoothly into peacetime 
production. 

To obviate such a debacle, we shall 


lave to take at least four steps — 
'Temporary payments to the unem- 
joyed during the period of transfer, 
‘specially to men demobilized from 
he armed services. 

A. Substantial tax cut. 

‘Increased economic and _ technical 
iid to underdeveloped countries. 
‘Increased outlays for various pub- 
ic services which now suffer from 
cute starvation. 

¥Temporary help to the unemployed 
vill be in the nature of terminal pay 
ind will present no particular prob- 
em. The tax cut, however, will re- 
juire careful planning. What brack- 
‘ts should be cut the most, and what 
uxury taxes, if any, rebated? The 
iverage taxpayer, experts agree, 
hould receive a handsome dividend 
vhen peace breaks out. Insofar as 
ie spends this dividend for consumer 
‘oods, unemployed men will find new 
obs. But if he uses it to pay off the 
nortgage and some of his installment 
lebts (now at an historic high), the 
ffect on unemployment will be small. 
nvestigators — say Rensis Likert’s 
pinion survey team at the Univers- 
ty of Michigan — should be asked 
yy the Peace Production Board to 
ind out. 

Foreign aid may also turn out to 
ye relatively simple. In fact it should 
resent no problem at all so far as 
inancing is concerned. A large per- 
entage of foreign aid at present 
akes the form of military hardware; 
t has averaged $2.4 billion annually 
n the past few years, according to 
he New York Times. If disarma- 
nent becomes a reality, the $2.4 bil- 
ion can be transferred to economic 
id, more than doubling it, without 
dditional appropriation. The under- 
leveloped countries, however, prom- 
se to be the new battleground be- 
ween the open and closed forms of 
ociety. The Board might therefore 
ecommend even more economic aid 
— which would reduce unemployment 
y that much. 


Careful students of the transition! 


problem agree that tax relief and 
foreign aid will not take care of all 
the unemployed. For one thing, no 
such demand for consumer goods will 
appear as did after World War II. 
On the contrary, the consumer is sur- 
feited in some departments. Entirely 
new jobs, not just more old ones, 
must be found for probably most of 
the workers released from war prep- 
arations. Here is where real planning 
must be concentrated. 

What kind of jobs? How shall they 
be financed? 

Financing should be quite feasible, 
at least in theory. Instead of spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ money for missiles, 
H-bombs, and atomic submarines, the 
government would spend the same 
amount — less the tax cut — on con- 
servation and education. The mis- 
siles and bombs represent dead loss 
and waste — in the sense that nuclear 
weapons can never be used without 
utter disaster. Instead, our problem 
is to spend for real wealth, some of 
it self-liquidating in whole or in part, 
like the TVA and public housing. 
Such projects, curiously enough, are 
harder to design than armaments. 
The Great Depression taught us that. 


While the affluent society in recent 
years has supplied the consumer with 
fintail cars, ranch style subdivisions, 
motels, movies, refrigerators, over- 
stuffed furniture, juke boxes, out- 
board motors, cosmetics, Miami 
Beach, Las Vegas, filter-tip cigarettes, 
martinis, race tracks, quiz programs, 
bourbon, and comic strips, public 
services have relatively declined and 
their shortage has given the economy 
a severe tilt to starboard — we have 
become a leaning tower of private 
opulence on a shaky foundation of 
public squalor. The shift from guns 
to butter present s an unparalleled op- 
portunity to right the balance and 
strengthen the base. 

There are still substantial numbers 
of Americans living in poverty and 
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misery, but it is nevertheless true 
that for the first time in history a 
society has evolved where people well 
above the subsistence level heavily 
outnumber poor people. Although 30 
million families reported an average 
income of $2,040, the overall average 
family income in the United States 
now exceeds $5,000 a year. But there 
is a catch in it. Our affluence, such 
as it is, is largely built on the shaky 
foundations of the high pressure sell- 
ing of goods we do not need, and for 
which we have gone into debt via in- 
staliment buying. 

J. K. Galbraith has described the 
contrast in brilliant terms in his re- 
cent book, The Affluent Society. Con- 
ventional wisdom, he _ says, holds 
that only private output constitutes 
wealth; public output is at best a 
necessary evil. 


“The family which takes its mauve 
and cerise air-conditioned, power- 
steered and power-braked automobile 
out for a tour passes through cities 
that are badly paved, made hideous 
by litter and blighted buildings . 
They pass on into a countryside that 
has been rendered largely invisible 
by commercial art. The goods which 
the latter advertise have an absolute 
priority in our value system ; 
They picnic on exquisitely packaged 
food from a portable icebox by a pol- 
luted stream, and go on to spend the 
night at a park which is a menace to 
public health and morals.” 


The logical place to put the unem- 
ployed to work, accordingly, is in 
the neglected public services. A vast 
amount of new construction needs to 
be undertaken, and, as a preliminary, 
a gigantic mess must be cleaned up 
before the affluent family can live 
with any comfort and serenity. Here 
is a list of some of the major short- 
ages. They are largely outside the 
area of profitable private enterprise 
— though private business stands to 


make a good profit indirectly from 
all these activities. 
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Education: The United States wa 
short 140,000 classrooms in 1959. Li 
salaries for teachers exvlude man 
good potential candidates. More tha 
200,000 high school graduates, 
able of successful college work, can 
not afford higher education. Says 4 
Carnegie Corporation: ‘‘At a tim 
when we need able and well-trainec 
people in every sector of our nationa 
life, the loss to the colleges of a mil 
lion talented young people over eaek 
five-year period is a shocking mat 
ter.’’ It is the more shocking in con 
trast with Russia, which now provides 
scholarships for all her  talen 
youngsters. TV educational pros 
have a tough struggle to survive 
against how-to-get-thin commercials, 
U.S. libraries, too, are in financia: 
trouble. Many of them are badly 
housed, understaffed, and _  ofter 
closed on Saturdays, when they are 
most needed. 

Health: The United States spends 
for research in mental health one- 
tenth of what it spends for chewing 
gum. Yet it is our number one health 
problem, taking half of all hospital! 
beds. More research is badly needed 
on cancer, on heart disease, on the 
mounting problem of population con- 
trol, on many medical mysteries. We 
are seriously short of hospitals; our 
food and drug inspection teams are 
chronically starved for funds. The 
problems of old people grow more 
acute, with too little being done 
about them. There will be twice as 
many of us over 65 by 1975 as there 
are today. 


Megalopolis: Last July, Newsweek 
summarized the appalling situation in 
our larger cities under the title of 
“The Big Town — The Big Mess.” 
What’s wrong, Newsweek asks, with 
New York? 


Slums. One out of every eight 
New Yorkers lives in almost incred- 
ible squalor. Some tenements are 


packed as many as ten to a rat-in- 
fested room. 


Crime. Much of the city is a 
gle, where no one is safe after 
ark. Even in some schools, teen- 
ge girls now walk in pairs as pro- 
ection against rape. 
Finances. City revenues rely on 
erazy quilt of nuisance taxes; city 
rvices are on a toboggan. 
'People. The stable middle class, 
hich pays the taxes. buys the goods, 
nd votes responsibly, is quitting the 
ity for the suburbs. 
| When the stable citizens get to the 
burbs they are likely to find an un- 
ylanned chaos of subdivisions, fac- 
ories, supermarkets, roadside tav- 
ns, and traffic jams, making them 
yonder why they came. Zoning and 
jlanning are growing in influence but 
1ot always soon enough to close the 
loor before the horse has gone. 
Every large city in the country, in- 
luding its suburbs, is grossly delin- 
juent in public services. Collossal 
yrograms are needed for urban rede- 
felopment, slum clearance, housing, 
ransportation, parking areas, water 
upply, sewage, hospitals, schools, 
ecreation facilities —- before citizens 
-an live rather than unhappily exist. 
Pollution: The condition of Ameri- 
san rivers has long been notorious. 
‘The pollution of the Potomac as it 
lows through the capital is a national 
lisgrace.’’ says a recent monograph. 
Ither forms of pollution are now be- 
ng added, like pollution of soil and 
srops by poisonous sprays, applied 
vithout adequate research on their 
sffects — witness the recent cran- 
erry scandal. Even the air is being 
yolluted. Smog, once the proud mon- 
ypoly of Los Angeles, is spreading 
yver the face of the land, as one 
Trillion cubie feet of noxious fumes 
ire released from 70 million trucks, 
jusses, and private cars every day. 
smog, along with cigarets, is said to 
ye a cause of lung cancer. Another 
ooming threat is the disposal of 
itomic wastes, now dumped into 
ivers, caves, the ocean, with nobody 


at all sure of the final effects. The 
research so bitterly needed in these 
various aspects of pollution is now 
blocked by the stone wall of budget 
balancing. 


Other shortages: The list can be in- 
definitely extended. It includes in- 
adequate airports, highways, parks, 
playgrounds, wilderness areas, weath- 
er research and reporting. There is 
a shortage of policemen in our cities; 
not enough judges to clear court cal- 
endars — some of them five years be- 
hind. Government salaries are gener- 
ally so low that many good men can- 
not afford to serve the state, or to re- 
main in government service once 
they volunteer — a tragic turnover. 
The governor of my state of Connecti- 
cut, Abraham Ribicoff, in an annual 
message to the legislature, asked 
funds to improve a long list of pub- 
lic services, including flood control, 
beach erosion repair, water table pro- 
tection, forest conservation, wild life 
preservation, hospital modernization, 
mental health facilities, help for re- 
tarded children, highway safety, and 
protection against radioactive wastes. 
Ribicoff is also working with Gov- 
ernors Rockefeller of New York and 
Meyner of New Jersey in an attempt 
to do something about the break- 
down of railroad commuter service to 
New York City. Commuters in my 
home town, 60 miles out, are arriving 
at the office, and getting home again, 
anywhere from a half hour to two 
hours late, in cars which apparently 
antedate the Mexican War. Haggard 
men they are, and haggard too their 
wives waiting wearily at the station 
as the dinner burns up. Perhaps gov- 
ernment subsidy is the only answer. 

A little research, combined with 
some first-hand observation, makes 
the profile of the leaning tower clear. 
Our affluence is demonstrable in dol- 
lar income but notin civilized living. 
We have the mauve and cerise cars 
all right, but we lack room to park 
them and places to go in them that 
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are comfortable and sightly. ‘‘The 
counterpart of increasing opulence 
will be deepening filth,’ says Gal- 
braith, unless we do something about 
it. A Peace Production Board, first 
finding the facts, then making rec- 
ommendations to the President, to 
Congress, and to citizens generally, 
then exerting some direct power, like 
the old War Production Board, could 
do something about it. The leaning 
tower might be brought into balance, 
while after suitable periods of train- 
ing, all the remaining unemployed 
could be put to work at tasks more 
useful and probably more congenial. 


Once the Board were rolling, 
furthermore, it should not be dis- 
banded like the War Production 


Board in 1946. It should go on 
an even more challenging task: he 
to help plan a world in which pe 
everywhere endured. " 

I gave a talk at an Army base dur 
ing World War II, looking to the 
when the war ended. In the ques 
period, a soldier got to his feet 
said: ‘‘I’m a tank driver. If we 
keep prosperous, making tanks fo 
men like me to die in, why can’t w 
keep prosperous making houses 
people to live in?’’ 

We did and we can. But this ti 
it will take some planning. 


Reprinted through courtesy of th 
Progressive, Feb., 1960 
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To the Editor: 


Occupying myself with the philosophical ideas of science 
and with the interpretation of science for the layman during the 
past 40 years (and still continuing in this), I was glad to accept 
the invitation of the Humanist World Digest to become its science 
editor. Consulting engineering practice, teaching of science and 
mathemtics at universities and adult schools and an almost pro- 
fessional continuous study of philosophy and _ the scientific 
method (in which fields, as principal studies, I received a doctor 
of philosophy degree twenty years ago in Europe), all will help 
me, I hope, to serve the HWD objectively as well as in the interest 
of humanistic world progress, international cooperation and gen- 
eral human betterment. 


At any rate, this is my devoted aim which I approach with 
the feeling of responsibility and the humbleness of a non- 
dogmatic spirit of co-workership. 


D. MICHAEL MORANDINI 


Dean of the Graduate School of the 
now forming University of Unified 
Knowledge. 


a 
rae 


Space exploration promises a wide 
variety of scientific advances that can 
se achieved in no other way. It will 
increase man’s knowledge of the 
earth. It will add greatly to what we 
Ow concerning the earth’s environ- 
lent in interplanetary space. Event- 
ually it will increase our understand- 
ing of the origin, history, nature, and 

evelopment of other bodies of the 
solar system, with possible discovery 
of independent origins of at least ele- 
mentary forms of life on other plan- 
ats. 

Obviously, space exploration will 
depend on what science learns about 
ur space environment. For example, 
man cannot safely traverse space un- 
til radiation effects are fully mapped 
d understood. 

‘Scientific exploration of the earth 
itself by meu. sf instrumented sat- 
ellites holds immediate promise. Al- 
ready the Vanguards are providing 
new knowledge of the shape or “‘fig- 
ure’ of the earth. This information 
is useful not only for more precise 
mapping but extends our knowledge 
of the atmosphere and ionosphere sur- 
rounding the earth. 


_ For instance, satellites provide an 
effective means of scanning the cloud 
cover of the earth, and deducing the 
formation, movement, and disintegra- 
tion of storm systems from the look 
of the cloud tops. Even more import- 
ant will be the measurement and map- 


EXPLORATION OF SPACE: 
FOR MAN’S’ BENEFIT 


ing of the heat inputs from the sun 
and outputs from the earth as they 
change with changing cloud cover 
from day to day. These inputs and 
outputs provide the energy that gen- 
erates the storm systems that give 
us our weather. Heat-balance data 
provided by satellites may well rev- 
olutionize our knowledge. of atmos- 
pheric behavior and permit more pre- 
cise forecasting of weather. Such da- 
ta might even enable us to learn how 
to control weather. Benefits like 
these could well repay the whole cost 
of our space program. 


Exploration of the earth’s environ- 
ment has already revolutionized our 
concepts of the geomagnetic fields of 
earth and space. We have found out 
that the magnetic field of the earth 
is far less simple than supposed and 
is influenced by wandering magnetic 
fields in space. Magnetic changes 
produce disturbances at the earth’s 
surface known as magnetic storms. 
Such phenomena, of course, have 
profound effects on long-range radio 
transmission. 


The science of astronomy is also 
being revolutionized. With stabilized 
satellites and improved telescopes, 
our examination of the stars and in- 
tervening space will give us an en- 
tirely new view of the universe. Be- 
fore space science, only limited win- 
dows were available from beneath 
the atmosphere. 


“The time to be happy is now. 
The place to be happy is here. 
j The way to be happy is to make 


others happy. 


— Robert G. Ingersoll” 
Reprinted by permission of 


Vital Issues, Oct. 1959. 
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THE LATIN AMERICA POPULATION EXPLOSION 


“Latin America epitomizes the popula- 
tion paradox of the 20th century. Rap- 
id advances in technology and public 
health have drastically reduced death 
rates. But none of the mainland 
countries of Latin America are taking 
any effective steps to bring birth into 
balance with deaths to avoid explo- 
sive population growth. If the present 
phenomenal rate of increase continues 
very long it will certainly gravely en- 
danger all hopes for economic devel- 
opment. 
ROBERT C. COOK, President 
Population Reference Bureau 

Population in many _ countries 
“South of the Border’ is now grow- 
ing at over 3 percent a year. This 
compares with a rate of about 2 per- 
cent for China and India, 1.7 percent 
for the world and the United States 
and less than 1 percent for Europe. 

The Population Reference Bureau, 
Inc. of Washington, D.C., a private, 
nonprofit organization, notes. that 
Central America and tropical South 
America record some of the highest 
birth rates in the world. Death rates 
have been declining for many decades 
throughout Latin America so the rate 
of population growth has accelerated 
steadily. This trend will continue as 
death rates decline further. 

President Eisenhower will come 
face to face with this problem 
when he visits South. America. Of 
the four Latin American  coun- 
tries he will visit, only Brazil is in 
the grip of an explosion, with popu- 
lation growth estimated at nearly 3 
percent a year. Even though she is 
the largest country in Latin America 
and population pressure is not yet 
acute, Brazil’s rapid growth is begin- 
ning to create grave social and eco- 
nomic problems. Nearly 42 percent 
of all Brazilians are under 15 years 
of age. The educational problem 
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alone is tremendous in this country 
where less than half the adults can 
read or write. 

Chile’s present population is 7.6 mil- 
lion. Her annual rate of natural in- 
crease during the past decade has 
been 2.2 percent. By 1975, her popu- 
lation is expected to reach 10 million, 
a rise of 32 percent above the present 
level. Chile’s current birth rate is 
34 and her death rate is about 12. 
With an arable land ratio more favor- 
able than that of Brazil and a per 
capita income of about $350 which 
ranks her fourth among Latin Amer- 
ican countries, she nevertheless faces 
serious economic problems. 


The two other countries the Presi- 
dent visited, are also in temperate 
South America, where birth rates and 
population increase are relatively 
low, by Latin American standards. 
Uruguay, with only 2.7 million people, 
has not had a census since 1908, but 
her rate of growth is estimated to be 
very low. Argentina’s rate is 1.9 per- 
cent. 

Latin America is growing so rapid- 
ly that within the past few months 
her population exceeded the combined 
populations of the United States and 
Canada. By mid-1960, the population 
of Latin America (including the West 
Indies) is estimated to reach 206 mil- 
lion. The United States and Canada 
combined will have nearly 200 million 
people. This will be the first time 
since Colonial days that the balance 
of people in the Western Hemisphere 
has tilted toward the South. 


United Nations projections indicate 
that by 1975, Latin America will have 
about 303 million people compared 
with 240 million for her two northern 
neighbors. By the end of the century 
Latin America will have almost twice 
as many people: 592 million compared 
with 312 million for the United States 
and Canada. 


“Populations which increase at 3 
percent a year double in about 23 
years, and grow twenty-fold in a cen- 
tury. Unless aggressive steps are 
taken to reduce Latin America’s rate 
of growth, this garden spot could 
eventually become a gigantic slum. 


“Tt is encouraging that in the West 
Indies, at least, this problem is recog- 
nized and attempts are beginning to 
be made to regulate fertility. The 
islands of Barbados and Jamaica 
have extensive family planning pro- 
grams. Puerto Rico, as a Common- 


wealth which has special status with 
the United States, has been able to 
export much of her fertility through 
the migration of her young adults to 
the United States. This and an 
emerging small family pattern has 
reduced the Puerto Rican birth rate 
25 percent in the past 10 years.”’ 
Cook continued: ‘‘A modicum of 
realism and a little simple arithmetic 
should leave no doubt that effective 
fertility regulation throughout Latin 
America is crucial, not only to the 
continued economic development of 
the region, but to world peace.’’ 


FAMOUS CITY PLANNERS WARN 
AGAINST SHELTER PROGRAMS 


We, as members of the American 
Institute of Planners, believe that our 
professional responsibilities now in- 
elude the urgent need to help protect 
our urban communities from total 
destruction by nuclear weapons and 
radioactive pollution. 


We recognize that our ability to 
effectively reduce the vulnerability of 
cities has been nullified by the awful 
increase in the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons during the past dec- 
ade. We have no faith in the concept 
of a ‘limited war’ which would spare 
our cities — we agree with our mili- 
tary leaders that nuclear weapons of 
indescribably great power would in- 
evitably be used to destroy our cities, 
should a major war break out. 


We assert that there is no longer 
any possibility of adequate civil de- 
fense against a major nuclear war, 
and we assert that the fall-out shelter 
programs are utterly incapable of 
providing even a modicum of protec- 
tion against a determined enemy. We 
believe that such policies tend to lull 
the country into a false sense of se- 
curity about the effects of nuclear 
war by continuing to hold out hope 


for survival where there is none. 
We recognize that the positive 
steps to be taken to protect our cities 
from nuclear destruction lie in pol- 
itical action, but as professional plan- 
ners we feel compelled to assert the 
following technical judgments: 


1. That the present civil defense 
and fall-out shelter programs are in- 
capable of protecting American cities 
and their citizens in the event of a 
nuclear war. 

2. That the only way to protect 
our cities against nuclear attack is 
through negotiation for the cessation 
of testing and use of nuclear weapons. 


We urge that the Board of Gover- 
nors of the American Institute of 
Planners consider a resolution and 
appropriate action with respect to 
these points at the forthcoming na- 
tional conference in Seattle (July - 
August 1959). We also urge the Board 
of Governors to appoint an official 
committee to report on further steps 
the profession should take to help in- 
sure that the destructive potential of 
nuclear explosions and radioactive 
pollutions are never used against our 
communities.”’ 
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KENNEDY TOOK 
CARDINAL’S ORDERS — 
POAU 


An ugly little episode in Senator 
John F. Kennedy’s past has risen up 
to haunt him in his quest for the 
Democratic nomination for President. 
Back in 1950 the senator, then a mem- 
ber of the House, had been invited to 
appear at an inter-faith banquet in 
Philadelphia. So goes the story told 
by Dr. Daniel Poling in the Decem- 
ber, 1959 Christian Herald. Charles 
P. Taft, then president of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, was to repre- 
sent the Protestant faith; Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York, the 
Jewish faith, and Congressman Ken- 
nedy, the Catholic faith. 

Preparations were complete. Pro- 
grams were printed. Then Kennedy, 
on an order from Cardinal Dougherty 
of Philadelphia, canceled his appear- 
ance. The facts, as Dr. Poling relates 
them, have been acknowledged by 
Kennedy who insists, however, that 
Dr. Poling has drawn the wrong con- 
clusion. 

Poling’s Conclusion 

He said: ‘‘Since the day that Con- 
gressman Kennedy acknowledged and 
accepted the authority of the Roman 
Catholic Church and withdrew from 
the banquet program of the Chapel 
of Four Chaplains, he has on a num- 
ber of occasions endeavored to make 
clear his personal position as a Ro- 
man Catholic in the American politi- 
cal scene. 

“TI have studied his statements with 
understandable concern, especially 
his view that a man’s religion is a 
private matter and_ that nothing 
should take precedence over an of- 
ficeholder’s oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States .. . 

“Today, though I respectfully read 
what Senator Kennedy has to Say, 
one thing in his record is unmistak- 
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ably clear. The Church did claim and 
exerise authority over him while he 
was in high public office ... At 
least once John Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts submitted apparently against 
his own inclinations .and better judg- 
ment, to its dictates.”’ 


Protestant Conclusion 


Most Protestant leaders apparently 
agreed with Dr. Poling’s conclusion. 
Methodist Bishop G.. Bromley Oxnam 
indicated immediately that he was 
disturbed by the incident and that his 
appraisal of Kennedy’s independence 
of the hierarchy was undergoing re- 
vision. The Christian Century, influ- 
ential undenominational weekly, de- 
clared grimly: ‘If Mr. Kennedy were 
President, he would be subject to the 
same kind of discipline that he ae- 
knowledges as Senator.”’ 


The Lutheran, publication of the 
United Lutheran Church, asserted: 
“A Roman Catholic in the White 
House would still be subject to re- 
strictions imposed by his church.” 
Church and State, POAU’s publica- 
tion, raised the issue of Cannon Law 
1258 more than a year ago. An edi- 
torial (September, 1958) pointed out 
that any Catholic is forbidden to at- 
tend a service of another faith than 
his own unless he can obtain permis- 
sion of the bishop. This law applies to 
Catholic office-holders as well as to 
other Catholics. The editorial cited an 
instance where a prominent English 
official had sought permission to af- 
tend an important inter-faith fune- 
tion and had been refused. He obeyed 
the clerical directive. 


Protestant opinion was apparently 
in substantial agreement with Dr. 
Poling’s conclusion. The facts seemed 
to be clear: Kennedy, feeling himself 
bound by Canon Law, sought permis- 
sion from the ruling local prelate to 
attend the event. When permission 
was denied he did not go. 


Reprinted through courtesy of 
POUA News, March, 1960. 


TEN AIMS OF HUMANIST WORLD FELLOWSHIP 


1—Full endorsement of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
approved by the General Assembly ofthe United Nations at the 
Plenary meeting December 10, 1948, and world-wide implementa- 
tion and fulfillment of those rights at the earliest possible moment. 


2—The use of science to serve society, creatively, constructively, and 
altruistically in the preservation of life, the production of abundance 
of goods and services, and the promotion of health and happiness. 


3—The establishment and furthering of scientific integral education 
in all schools and colleges so as to emancipate all peoples from 
the thralldom of ignorance, superstition, prejudices and myths 
which impede individual development and forestall social progress. 


4—The widest promotion of the creative arts so as to release all 
potential artistic abilities and raise the general level of artistic 
appreciation. 


5—The increase of social, recreational and travel activities in order to 
broaden the outlook and improve the intercultural understanding 
among all peoples. 


6—An accelerated conservation program (1) of the world’s natural 
resources to arrest wasteful exhaustion and wanton destruction 
and to insure their preservation and widest beneficial use for 
man’s survival (2) to conserve the world’s human resources by 
the establishment of correct population balances as related to their 
geographical areas. 

7—The inauguration of a world-wide economy of abundance through 
national economic planning and international economic coopera- 
tion so as to provide a shared plenty for all peoples. 


8—The advancement of the good life on the basis of a morality 
determined by historical human experience and contemporary 
scientific research. 


9—The development of a coordinated private, cooperative and public 
medical program which will provide preventive as well as curative 
medicine and include adequate public health education and per- 
sonal health counseling. 


10—The expansion of United Nations functions (1) to include inter- 
national police power with sufficient armed forces to prevent 
war and (2) an international economic coordinating committee 
to plan ways to prevent disastrous national and worldwide 
economic crises. 
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HUMANISM AS WE CONCEIVE IT— PART Il 
D. M. MORANDINI, ROBERT ARISS and CHARLES THURLOW 


At the existing state of development of our age technologically, 
and under the existing conditions prevailing among nations politically, 
society is in a far too complex situation to permit humanists to formu- 
late any “final,” “workable” “plan” for social betterment. Perhaps 
a one and only “Plan” as the best vehicle of progress is intellectually 
unattainable. But the formulation of basic ideals, even when instru- 
mentation of them may be very complex, is fairly simple. 

The theoretical basis of Modern Humanism is rooted in long 
social experience. It is also rooted in a firm belief in cooperative, 
democratic procedures expressed in postulates such as follow: 

I. Every member of human society should have food, shelter, 
clothing and other basic necessities as well as an opportunity to satisfy 
the needs of self-development and to support aspirations and mental 
aims that are not anti-social; provided that the individual, during his 
or her healthy working years is willing to contribute his or her share, 
according to one’s best ability, talents and training, toward the 
production of basic necessities or the rendering of basic services. 
As James Peter Warbasse said speaking on “Cooperation, A Natural 
Law,” in his humanist pamphlet titled “The Way to Happiness” (Amer. 
Hum. Assoc. Humanist Pamphlet No. 3, 1958) : 

“Where production in abundance for all is possible, prosperity 
and happiness of the largest number of people are best promoted 
when the economic ideal is equality of opportunity and of access to 
things, rather than when a few have the better access and when 
they acquire the most, while others are in want.” (P. 21) 

II. To use the expression of Lord Boyd Orr, former director- 
general of the World Health Organization, such basic necessities and 
such an opportunity as described under I, should be forthcoming 
automatically to each cooperative member of society. 

To summarize fundamental humanistic tenets: 

1. Goodwill and a socially-applied scientific approach and 
attitude are prerequisites for the creation of a well-ordered society. 

2. The physical universe is explainable by the physical sciences, 
in the form of scientific truths. 


3. The postulate of the supernatural and of a “supernature” are 
anti-humanistic. 

4. Fear-creating superstititions and dogmas are anti-social, harm- 
ful to society and the individual and are undignified. 

5. The economic and political freedom of all men (based, of 
course, on a working out of the food-shelter-clothing postulate) is the 
foundation of mental and physical welfare. 
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There is a popular misconception which holds that books are futile 
objects, with very limited power and influence. The idea prevails widely 
that books are harmless, innocent, and ineffective, full of theory, and of 
little significance for the practical man of affairs. According to this attitude, 
books have a place in the schools; they are appropriate for children, invalids, 
and clubwomen; and perhaps they may have some value for recreational 
purposes. Otherwise, they are of slight consequence. 


The savage in the jungle is given a more realistic understanding than 
this, as he bows down before the printed page, with its strang power for 
carrying messages. Throughout history, the evidence is piled high that books 
frequently are not inanimate, peaceful articles, belonging to the cloistered 
shades and academic quiet of monasteries, universities, and other retreats 
from an evil, materialistic world. On the contrary, books may be dynamic 
and vital, capable of changing the whole direction of events, sometimes for 
good, sometimes for evil. Whenever dictators and other tyrants have wanted 
to suppress opposition and to kill ideas, their first thought, almost invariably, 


ROBERT B. DOWNS 
Syracuse University 


\ASON ROSE 


In response to the request of many 
mders for ‘fa list of Humanist 
oks,’’ we are publishing for the first 
ime the initial selection of the Great 
ks of the Modern World. Over 
ine-thousand books have been re- 
iewed to make this initial selection 
hich has been classified into six bas- 
¢ fields of knowledge: 

The nature of life-long learning. 
The nature of the natural world. 
The nature of human nature. 
The nature of human societies. 
The nature of philosophy and 
religion. 

6. The nature of aesthetics and cre- 
ativity. 

The initial selection is being sub- 
nitted to outstanding scholars, edi- 
tors, critics and executives for their 
suggestions. These individuals will 
also serve on a permanent Great 
Books of the Modern World Advisory 
committee to review and suggest new 
books. This will insure that the Great 
Books of the Modern World will al- 
ways contain the latest advances in 
uman knowledge. 
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has been to destroy the books, and oftentimes their authors. They were 
shrewd enough to realize the explosive forces pent up in books. 


HE GREAT BOOKS OF THE MODERN WORLD 


It is our hope that you as a Human- 
ist will form a reading and discussion 
group using the Great Books of the 
Modern World as its basis. If you 
ar e in doubt as to how to do this 
or where to secure members, consult 
with your local librarian or bookseller 
or with your high school principal or 
teacher. By doing this you will en- 
rich your reading experiences, in- 
crease your circle of friends and gain 
new converts to Humanism. 


In this issue, we are printing the 
titles of books falling within the first 
three fields of knowledge. In the next 
issue, we will publish the last three 
categories. These should be read in 
order listed. The first price listed is 
for hard cover, and the second price 
is for paper binding. If no second 
price is listed, the book is not yet in 
paper cover. OP designates the book 
is out of print, and that you should 
secure it from the library. Any books 
that you wish to purchase may be 
ordered from the University of Uni- 
fied Knowledge, 7425 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 46, California. 


We 
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Dutton 1956 New ey Lib P $0.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX RELATIONS 


Reik, Theo 

Rinehart 1945 2 

14_THE ETHICS OF SEXUAL ACTS 
Guyon, Rene ; 

Knopf 1948 


15—PEOPLE IN QUANDRIES” 
Johnson, Wendell 
Harper 1946 H $4.50 


16—THE LONELY CROWD 
Riesman, David 


Yale H $4.50 — Anchor P $0.95 
17—THE DIRECTION OF HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
Montagu, Ashley 
Harper 1955 H $5.00, 


18—PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PROMETHIAN WILL 
Sheldon, Wm. 
Harper 1936 Og 


19—EROS AND CIVILIZATION 
Mareuse, Herbert | 
Beacon 1955 H $3.95 


20—STONE WALLS AND MEN 
Lindner, Robert 
Odyssey 1946 H $4.00 


21-a—HYPNOTISM, Pte eee Ss G. Hi 
Estebrooks, G.H 


Dutton 1945 P $if3e 
21-b—SPIRITISM, Estebrooks 
Estebrooks 
Dutton 1947 H $3.00 
22—THE TRUE BELIEVER 
Hoffer, Eric 

Harper 1951 
New Am. Lib. P $0.50 
23—THE oe eee MAN 
Whyte, Wm 
Simon & Schuster 1956 H $5.00 
Anchor P $1.45 


24—_THE RAPE OF THE MIND 
Meerloo, Joost 
World 1956 H$5.00 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE RELIGION OF THE OCCIDENT 


by MARTIN A. LARSON 


Philosophical Library, New York, 1959. $6.00. 711 pp. 
Review by Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, leading American 
historian and scholar. 


Here, for the first time in the English language, there is presented 
in a single, readable volume, a scholarly and reliable exposition of 
the many cultural and intellectual trends that culminated in organized 
Christianity in the period of the later Roman Empire. It is at one 
and the same time a monument of research and learning and a master- 


piece of competent and illuminating exposition. 


Cultural historians have long been convinced that Christianity is 
a syncretic product; that is, a gradual and composite creation of beliefs 
and doctrines gathered and transmitted over some thousands of years. 
This gave it unrivalled strength and persuasiveness, and mainly 
accounts for its ultimate triumph in Western civilization. Dr. Larson’s 
book is the most successful and informing presentation of this funda- 
mental fact and thesis which has ever appeared in a single volume in 
the English language. It is the definitive refutation of the orthodox 
belief that Christianity is the unique “faith once for all delivered to 


the saints.” 


Both scholars and general readers will profit greatly from the 
perusal of this learned but clear and lucid book. It has no rival in 
the English language as an historical and analytical account of the 
genesis of Christian doctrine and organization, from early Egyptian 
days to the systematization at the hands of St. Augustine and his 
associates among the Fathers of the Catholic Church. It is the most 
impressive and valuable volume in this field which has been published 


in this generation. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AROUND THE WORLD 
by ROGER N. BALDWIN 


Mr. Baldwin returned in September from a three-month 
global air journey which he made on behalf of the Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man (the world organi- 
zation with which the ACLU is affiliated) and other non- 
governmental agencies accredited to the United Nations. 
His tour began in Europe, but it was in the new nations 
and ancient lands of the Middle East, South Asia, and 
the Far East, Cyprus, Lebanon, Syria, Iran, Pakistan, 
India, Burma, Thailand Vietnam the Phillipines Hong 
Kong, Japan, and Okinawa — where he did most of his 
work, He met with government leaders (one of them was 
Prime Minister Nehru), opposition party figures, and 
key non-governmental organization people. He also ad- 
dressed public meetings, held press conferences and gave 
radio interviews. Executive Director of the ACLU from 
1920 to 1950, Mr. Baldwin is now the Union’s Interna- 
tional Work Adviser (in this capacity he conferred with 
U.S. officials in American-occupied Okinawa) and Chair- 
man of the I:L.R.M. 


While nationalism is everywhere a major passion, the spirit of 
independence is not matched by a spirit of democracy. The very froces 
of the cold war which produce the internal political struggles between 
neutrality or favor to the East or West also tend to strengthen authori- 
tarian government. Fear of communism, which has resulted in out- 
lawing the movement in all Asian countries visited except India and 
Japan, also checks other progressive movements for human rights. 

Yet I found that with the growth of the welfare state under all 
forms of government the peoples are becoming more involved in 
public social services. Non-governmental agencies outside the service 
field are weak, political opposition shows no revolutionary tendencies, 
and the independent press, while deeply concerned with reporting 
international news, tends not to play a role critical of government 
policy. 

I got the impression almost everywhere in these Middle East and 
Asian countries of hesitation to act on domestic reforms until the great 
power struggle between East and West abates. While I found little fear 
of world war, the uncertainity of direction in world affairs produces 
a general wait-and-see atmosphere. This is obviously not favorable to 
democratic liberties or to the recognition of the rights of minorities or 
to developing popular forces. Yet a striking fact in many of the newly 
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independent countries was the increasing and novel participation of 
women in public life on a basis of equality with men. 


In India and Japan, where I found democracy the strongest, with 
vigorous opposition parties, a lively press and stronger non-govern- 
mental organizations than elsewhere, human rights in every sense are 
active issues. In Japan, where I visited twelve years ao at the invita- 
tion of General MacArthur to serve as a consultant on civil rights, I 
found the reforms of the Occupation so generally accepted that respon- 
sible estimates of their benefits ran as high as 80%. But present 
policies of the United States cause concern and debate, centering 
around the defense of Japan under the security treaty and the military 
occupation of Okinawa. 


I visited Okinawa for several days at the invitation of the military 
authorities to examine the conflict between military security and the 
liberties of the Okinawans, and after my visit I was queried everywhere 
in Japan on my findings. I recommended to the American authorities 
a relaxation of security regulations, which struck me as unnecessarily 
strict, and a liberalization of self-government. The Okinawans now 
elect their legislature but have no control over the executive and 
judicial branches of their government. The American authorities 
expressed to me a desire to extend self-government and to relax restric- 
tions on travel between Japan and Okinawa, and in general to prepare 
Okinawa for its eventual return to Japan as a prefecture. The Japanese, 
deeply concerned for their fellow-citizens under American military rule, 
make Okinawa a prime issue in American-Japanese relations. It is in 
my view one which can be greatly diminished by reforms which do not 
affect the security of our greatest Pacific atomic base, which the U.S. 
appears bound to hold under exclusive control as long as the cold 


war lasts. 


I did not run into much sentiment in Asia which can properly be 
described as anti-American. But I found expressions of nationalism 
which proudly resist American advice. In Okinawa the almost univer- 
sal sentiment for prompt return to Japan can be described rather as 
pro-Japanese than anti-American. In government circles in some coun- 
tries I found an unfortunate attitude which is thought to be pleasing 
to the United States — presenting a facade of democracy behind which 
a rigorous suppression of communism goes on. The unfortunate aspect 
of that is that much else besides communism is suppressed. I would 
think this pretense of democracy against the reality of police-state 
measures one of the major dangers to progress toward the goals of 
those human rights which are the greatest asset of the free world. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR... 


Dear Mr. Corson: 

I think your peace card is fine. 
The selection of the Hubbard piece is 
so fitting, and in keeping with human- 
ist thinking. I think you are very for- 
tunate to have presented to you the 
Hubbard complete writing of twenty 
volumes. It is a wonderful set, ac- 
tually the finest piece of craftsman- 
ship the Roycrofters ever turned out. 
The edition was limited to 1000 sets. 

That is a very interesting pamphlet 
you sent me about your university. 
Yes, I am one of the clan and glad 
to be included. I am looking forward 
to receipt of the Digest, and know I 
will enjoy it. I am so glad to become 
acquainted with you and your work. 
More power to you. With best wishes. 

ELBERT HUBBARD II 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


A HUMANIST PRAYER 


Congratulations on the new format. 
I have retired from business and ex- 
pect to give my time to the work of 
the U.N. chapter here in Ojai. I use 
the local county paper (40,000 circu- 
lation) for outlet. Also I am chaplain 
for a club of retired professional and 
business men. My first grace before 
luncheon stunned them: 


As we sit at this table we will &rate- 
fully remember the labor and skill of 
the farmer, the fisherman, the husband- 
man and the gardener that make pos- 
Sible this meal. Nor would we forget 
those who have helped prepare and 
serve it. The head cannot Say to the 
hand, “I have no need of thee,” nor 
the hand to the foot, “I have no need 
of thee.” Let this be a sacrament of 
friendliness that we all may be one. 


GORDON KENT Ojai, Calif. 
THANK YOU AGAIN 


Dear Editor Corson: 
Your letter received some time ago 
but the press of assorted duties pre- 
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vented me replying sooner. My sin- 
cere regrets. Since I do not want to 
be without this fine magazine, I en- 
close $2.00 for another year’s sub- 
scription. Anything left over can be 
used as you desire. 

J.W.M. — Los Angeles, Calif. 


FARMER'S PLIGHT 
Dear Editor: ; 

Thank you for the fine thoughts by 
Elbert Hubbard. I have always ad- 
mired him. Would you tell me where 
I can purchase his book. 

Under this administration the small 
farmer is getting a raw deal — higher 
interest, harder money and higher 
prices. Add to this lower income for 
his raw product which causes more 
production which lowers prices, ete. 
This is a vicious circle that will end 
in catastrophe for the whole nation! 
Why can’t people see that we are all 
our brothers’ keepers, and what hurts 
one hurts all. We are wasting energy 
and resources that could benefit 
everyone on earth if we could coop- 
erate, but greed, selfishness and ego- 
tism are in the way. We are always 
ready to lean on someone, something 
or some god rather than on ourselves. 


ALL THE W. FAMILY Powers, Mont. 
THIS’ ONE'S ONG US 


Dear Editor: 
I thought by this time I would be 
able to renew my subscription, and 
induce others to subscribe. However 
on February 26th, the coal mines shut 
down, and about twelve hundred of 
us are out of work. Unemployment 
compensation will keep us from starv- 
ing for awhile, but afterwards what 
will we do? The few Humanists and 
free-thinkers hereabouts are com- 
pelled to count their pennies. I liked 
the Humanist World Digest and en- 
joyed reading it but it’s quite impos- 
sible for me to subscribe at this time. 
J.C., Coaldale, Pa. 


UTILITY TAX PROPAGANDA NAILED 


“Survey Explodes Tax Myth’ is the 
headline over an article in the Amer- 
ican Public Power Association’s mag- 
azine. It says the results of a nation- 
wide survey by the APPA contradict 
the Power Trust propaganda that pub- 
lie-owned electric utilities ‘‘pay little 
or no state and local taxes’’ compared 
‘to private concerns. 

According to the survey’s figures, 
‘the article says, such taxes take 9 
per cent of the power revenues of 
Stockholder-owned electric systems, 


and 10 per cent of the power reven- 
ues of the public-owned systems. The 
1042 per cent includes ‘‘direct 
taxes,’ ’“‘payments in lieu of taxes,’’ 
and ‘“‘contributions to state and local 
governments.’’ 

Those ‘‘in lieu’’ payments and con- 
tributions are taxes in everything but 
name, but they are not counted as 
taxes by the private power propagan- 
dists. They often ignore the ‘direct 
taxes’’ paid by public power systems. 
Labor 3-27-60 


ON FRISCO’S RIOTING STUDENTS 


“Riots are always ugly; and the 
riot that took place last Friday in 
San Francisco’s City Hall against the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was no exception. The 
blame for it ought not to be placed 
solely on the students who were in- 
‘volved. There is nothing to indicate 
that they planned any disorder. They 
assembled for an entirely proper pur- 
pose: to protest against the Commit- 
tee’s bringing its portable pillory into 
Northern California. The police, it 
seems clear, acted with unnecessary 
severity. 

Regrettable as the violence was, 
there is one heartening aspect to the 
student demonstration. It affords one 
more sign that students are beginning 
to rouse themselves from the irre- 
sponsible and frightened apathy of the 


IMPORT OF 


If science wins, the world will prove 
to be one in which man is thrown 
entirely on his own resources, skill, 
and self-control, his courage and his 
strength, perhaps on his ability to be 
happy in adjusting himself to pitiless 
fact. If science fails, there is room 
for childlike hopes that unseen pow- 
ers may come to the aid of human 
weakness. If science wins, the world 
is the necessary consequence of logi- 


postwar period — an apathy induced 
in no small part by the relentless 
effort of the Un-American Activities 
Committee to silence dissent and ex- 
tirpate every form of unorthodoxy. 
This demonstration, however tragical- 
ly it got out of hand, was not without 
kinship to the student demonstrations 
which have taken place recently in 
Southern cities — and even, perhaps, 
to those in Turkey and Korea. 


Students ought to protest against 
a Committee of Congress which has 
long since ceased to serve any pur- 
pose but punishment by publicity. It 
is heartening, despite the excesses, to 
see American students behaving once 
more like American students — and 
not like robots or zombies.”’ 


Wash. Post., May 17. 


SCIENCE . . . 


cally related facts, and man’s enter- 
prise the playing of a game of chess 
against an opponent who never errs 
and never over-looks our errors. If 
science fails, the world resembles 
fairyland, and man’s enterprise no 
longer a test of skill and knowledge, 
but conditioned by the goodness of 
his will or the possibility of luck. 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM’S 

Time — The Refreshing River 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION WANTS THINGS 
EXACTLY AS THEY WERE FIFTY YEARS AGO 


The AMA hurls its pet epithet, socialized medicaine,”’ at 
anyone or any program that spells medical progress. Its current 
attack is against the FORAND BILL which provides hospital 
and surgical expenses under the Social Security program for 
older persons. Lyle Stuart's report in the Independent newspaper 
provides a sound basis for judging whether the citizens of the 
United States should follow the guidance of the AMA in such 


matters. 


The American Medical Association 
this month was the target of criticism 
by an AFL-CIO committee which 
charged that the AMA has consis- 
tently opposed policies which would 
give better medical care to more 
people. 


Rep. John Dingell of Michigan de- 
lared: ‘‘Everything that the AMA has 
ever opposed is catalogued as ‘soc- 
ialism’ or ‘socialized medicine’.’’ 

The AFL-CIO dug up a few of the 
things the AMA has opposed in its 
sick history which began when it 
was formed as a racket by an abor- 
tionist and an extortionist: 


A generation ago, the AMA opposed 
reporting tuberculosis cases to a pub- 
lic authority (a practice which is the 
foundation of all TB control). It op- 
posed the National Tuberculosis Act 
(which Congress passed unanimous- 
Ty): 


Since then the AMA has fought 


against compulsory vaccination for 
smallpox; immunization against diph- 
theria and other preventive measures 
by public health agencies; federal aid 
to reduce infant and maternal deaths; 
the Social Security Act; old age and 
unemployment insurance (‘‘a step to- 
ward Communism’’); public venereal 
disease clinics; free diagnostic cen- 
ters for TB and cancer; the Red 
Cross blood banks; federal aid to med- 
ical education (favored by medical 
school deans, the American Hospital 
Association, the American Dental As- 
sociation, and most public health ad- 
ministrators); voluntary health in- 
surance (‘‘inciting to revolution’’). 

The AMA also fought Blue Cross 
(‘a half-baked scheme’’); school 
health services; federal aid to public 
health; and government medical care 
for dependents of men in the armed 
forces (‘‘harmful to national de- 
fense’’). 


The Independent — 


FLORIDA: When asked to comment recently on the banning of Aldous 
Huxley’s “Brave New World” and George Orwell’s “1948” from Miami’s 
school libraries, U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
said, “I’ve never heard of those books, and I don’t think it would be 


prudent of me to discuss them.”’ 
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— ACLU OPEN FORUM 


JR. HAROLD SCOTT 


The question for today’s discussion 
s from a letter which asks: Every 
junday you talk about religion, but 
joes anyone know what religions is? 
‘he remainder of the letter also im- 
lies that the writer is skeptical of 
ne claims of religion, and may even 
ye of the opinion that there is no such 
hing as religion. 

‘That is not my position, but I am 
jot unsympathetic with the mood of 
his letter. I, too, have had my mo- 
nents when I felt like exclaiming, 
Religion is superstition’’ or ‘“‘reli- 
ion is an enslaver of men’s minds’’ 
nd the like. Now let me at once 
urge myself of any suspicion on the 
art of my hearers that I embrace, 
each, or preach a system of salva- 
ion from hell to heaven after death, 
r that I am interested in defending 
my of the Christian theologies of the 
ast. 

I teach, in what I hope are non- 
echnical terms, a scientific philoso- 
hy of religion. It is not an exact 
cience, but it is a far better tool 
han the theological assumptions of 
me past. Philosophy of religion has 
S its function the critical examina- 
ion of religion. Sometimes, a person 
rites me that I am tearing down 
is religion. Good! If a fellow’s re- 
gion is so feeble it cannot stand 
xamination, it is not a good religion. 
t should be torn down, and a new 
tart made in building a religion that 
7ill stand. Here in the United States, 
1ost people have a religion that be- 
ame archaic a century ago with the 
ublication of Darwin’s Origin of the 
pecies. 


I’d say in most modern churches 
fere is almost no critical exami- 
ation of the terms of religion. When 
ou say religion, most people think of 
oing to church, or that they ought to 
o to church or pay up their tithes or 


Unitarian Minister 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 


church pledges. Few think of religion 
in connection with a learning process. 
It does not suggest to them reading, 
study, consultation, the search for 
truth. I think it is a tragedy that 
when anyone mentions religion most 
people do not think of examination 
of their religion for validity but think 
of something they have been told they 
ought to believe. 
Most people’s religion is credulity 
. Just believing something. Oddly 
enough the blind acceptance of con- 
cepts, which even to the believer 
sound silly, is idealized as ‘“‘having 
faith.’’ Most Americans are religious- 
ly immature, even the intelligent are 
still in the play-pen stage of religion. 
Most people who have been faithful 
attendants for years in churches know 
very little and care little about the 
terms of religion. They have enjoyed 
their associations and received some 
comfort and inspiration, but it never 
occurred to them to examine their 
religion to see if it would stand. For 
instance, for years these people have 
heard in sermon after sermon the 
word ‘‘salvation,’’ but have they ever 
inquired from what they are to be 
saved, to what the y are to be saved 
and by what they are to be saved? 
Church - going, or church - supporting 
people are simply not interested in 
the critical examination of religion. 
The average member does not know 
much about theology, and is not much 
interested in it. He is sure there is a 
God, has heard there is a Trinity, 
knows he and his family are going to 
Heaven, and is sure there is a Hell 
for those with whom he disagrees. 
The man who sent in this question 
is a skeptic. One good definition of 
religion is: religion is the search for 
truth. The best approach to the 
search for truth is skepticism. Skept- 
icism should be the first article in the 
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creed of the student of religion, A 
sensible maxim is: ‘Prove all things; 
hold fast to that which is good.” 

Religion is not something you can 
put on or off like an overcoat. It is 
not believing something whether true 
or false. It is not a technique for 
escaping hell and getting into heaven, 
and it is neither a revelation nor a 
message from the gods to humans. 

In the long process of biological 
evolution from the one-celled amoeba 
to the present complicated structure 
of man, man developed a religious 
capacity. Man's capacity for religion 
is native, natural and intrinsic. It is 
a part of him like the potential emo- 
tion of fear, love, hate and the like. 
One good definition of religion is, 
Man’s emotional response to the to- 
tality of the universe. It is man’s 
relation to whatever in his experience 
or imagination he regards as _ su- 
preme. This natural emotional po- 
tential leads us to certain behaviors 
that we call religious behavior. It 
excites certain emotional states that 
we term religious. When men inquire 
into the nature of these behaviors and 
these states, we call this inquiry the 
science of religion. It is not an exact 
science but has thrown a great deal 
of light on man and the nature of 
religion. 

When men define an exact set of 
beliefs this is termed theology. Most 
theologies are founded on speculation, 
imagination, the writings of ancient 
mistaken men and superstition. By 
superstition I mean acceptance of 
propositions that are contrary to evi- 


Let me here remind you that the 
essence of dramatic tragedy is not 
happiness. It resides in the solemnity 
of the remorseless working of things. 
This inevitableness of Destiny can 
only be illustrated in terms of human 
life by incidents which in fact involve 
unhappiness. For it is only by them 
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dence. We endeavor to give religio 
rational foundations, and thus m 
theology into the science of religion 


B | 


The word religion means to bin 
together. We can take a hint 
that and stop thinking and _ talki 
such nonsense as: ‘‘There is no s 
vation save through Jesus Christ;’ 
that no Bible is of worth except “ou 
Bible;’’ that no one is religious ex 
ept he be a “‘Christian.’’ These at 
titudes will destroy the bigotry 1 
fanaticism that have attached them 
selves to Christian theology. ' 


Remember this: theology is not re- 
ligion though it deals with religion. 
You are religious whether you think 
so or not. The writer of this question 
is religious because he cannot helr 
it. Religion is the search for self 
realization and happiness, — for your- 
self and for the whole family of man- 
kind. Happiness is achieved in terms 
of value, meaning and appreciation. 
Since these are involved in all your 
experiences, you are by nature re 


ligious. g 


If you want to build a science ol 
religion, begin with the known .. . 
with man, his origin, development, 
nature, needs, and springs of action 
Then inquire into the nature of man’s 
environment, the planet on which he 
lives, then study man’s social rela- 
tions, asking always if they make for 
happiness as now constituted. When 
you are doing this, you are promoting 
the happiness of the human race. 
You are practicing the science of re- 
ligion. ‘ 

j 


that the futility of escape can be 
made evident in the drama. This re. 
morseless inevitableness is what per. 
vades scientific thought. The laws of 
physics are the decrees of Fate. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD 
Science and the Modern World 
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THOMAS L. CLARKE 


Open Letter to those who have 

traditional religion but who 
ave remained unaffiliated with 
1odern religious Humanism. 


The breakdown of orthodox religion 
md the decline of our moral 
fandards are alarming trends. 
*riests and ministers attribute this to 
nan’s ‘‘sinfulness.’’ What has hap- 
ened is that science has destroyed 
nost religious superstitions, and 
hereby undermined the orthodox re- 
gions. Since theologians linked mor- 
lity with superstition, the decline of 
uperstition has caused a correspond- 
1g moral decadence. This process 
as left moral vacuums that must be 
led. 

These issues can be resolved by 
eligious Humanism. It bases religion 
n sientific knowledge, and it is ra- 
Onally dedicated to the enrichment 
f human life. It rejects superstition 
nd supernaturalism, and links mor- 
Is with knowledge. In so doing, re- 
gious Humanism strengthens and 
mplifies our most cherished moral 
alues. 

In the book, Religion in the Post- 
Yar World, by Willard L. Sperry, 
‘ditor, Harvard University Press, he 
tates: ‘Outside formal organized 
hurches there is a great body of 
ersons who are idealists and loyal 
ervants of their fellow men, but who 
nd themselves intellectually unable 
> profess the traditional faith in 
‘od.’’ An Anglican Bishop states that 
fifty percent of the intelligent people 
f the modern world are Humanists!”’ 
To meet the needs of this impor- 
ant, unaffiliated group, Humanist 
hapters and Fellowships are being 
med in many localities. They wel- 
ome to membership persons who are 
1 accord with principles of and wish 
) advance Humanism. Humanism 
neourages the mental attitude which 


WHY YOU SHOULD BE A HUMANIST? 


Humanist Minister 


accepts the supremacy of reason. It 
aims at establishing a philosophy and 
ethics verifiable by experience. It is 
independent of all arbitrary assump- 
tions or authority. Revelation, 
prayer, worship, ritual and other 
techniques of supernaturalism are dis- 
carded. The scientific approach, the 
cycle of which consists of controlled 
observation, experiment and verifica- 
tion, is the Humanist way. 

The concept of a unified and pre- 
dictable approach to life has always. 
achieved. Art, music, literature, phil- 
osophy, government and _ religion, 
each contains group, race, national 
or geographic bases. Scientists alone 
speak a common tongue. They pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown 
by controlled investigation which in 
turn is subjected to experimental ver- 
ification. The scientific method is 
used throughout the world and its 
verified results are universally ac- 
ceptable. In the few years of its ex- 
istence, science has changed every 
aspect of our material and intellectual 
existence. 


In contrast, the supernatural reli- 
gions postulate a picture of the un- 
known based on the inadequate and 
naive concepts of primitive peoples. 
In fact, many times their dogmas are 
merely pronouncements of mentally 
unstable individuals. Their theologi- 
ans have always tried to shape reality 
to their fanciful postulates without 
requiring verifications. They fall 
back on ‘‘faith’’ to buttress their as- 
sertions. The more orthodox devotees 
still invoke the ‘‘authority’’ of the 
church against the findings of science. 
However, their claims to ‘‘infallible 
authority’’ are becoming less accept- 
able. Their more liberal adherents 
accept scientific knowledge, and, 
though they might not realize it, they 
are adopting religious Humanism. 
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Humanism is free from theological 
limitations. It is in harmony with the 
new knowledge of the sciences; in- 
deed, it applies the scientific method 
to religion. It is the only religion 
through which world-wide religious 
unity can be achieved without requir- 
ing religious uniformity. Small won- 
der then, ‘‘that fifty percent of the 
intelligent people of the modern world 
are Humanists.’’ If present trends 
continue, most of the others will also 
become Humanists. 

We of the Humanist point of view 
who see in man and nature the work- 


manists and with all religious liberals. 
To remain inactive and isolated is to 
shirk our responsibility. We must not 
allow a minority of people to direct 
the younger generation along the 
crooked paths of superstition by 
teaching them pre-scientific ideolo- 
gies. 

Association with the Humanist 
cause will furnish you with an avenue 
for service on the side of intelligence, 
reason and progress against myth, 
superstition and ignorance. We will 
be most happy to hear from you. 
Your questions and suggestions will 


be welcome and appreciated. We 
know your alliance with us will prove 
mutually enjoyable. 2 


ings of natural, not supernatural 
' forces, should not remain isolated. 
We should join with our fellow Hu- 


GENERAL MEDARIS ATTACKS THE MISSILE RACKET 


“In my considered opinion, the combination of atomic striking power 
represented by the Strategic Air Command and other elements of the retaliatory 
capability satisfies a reasonable counter-strike requirement. Given any means 
by which 50 to 100 megatons of atomic destruction can be placed on the territory 
of a potential enemy it is obvious that the potential damage is so severe that he 
cannot afford to pay the price. Beyond that reasonable amount of assurance, 
and perhaps with even less, there is no further justification for continuing to 
pile up relatively useless destructive force . . . 


Three separate ICBM systems are simply too many. By what logic we 
continue to pursue two more beyond one already having operational capability, 
I do not understand. It appears that the fear engendered by the rattling of Soviet 
rockets has destroyed prudent judgment, for it is exclusively in this area of 
massive retaliation that such expensive duplication is permitted to exist. A 
prominent Senator recently estimated that our present stockpile of atomic 
weapons represented the equivalent of 10 tons of TNT for every man, woman 


and child on earth. We seem to be preparing not for retaliation but for 
obliteration. 


Those who play the numbers racket by advocating more and more ICBMs 
without regard to the limited nature of the requirement, and with an apparent 
total disregard of the cost in time, labor, material and money, I believe are 
rendering a disservice to the nation.” (Emphasis added) 

MAJ. GEN. J. B. MEDARIS (Ret.) 
before the AFL-CIO, April 20. 
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IS AN INVITATIO 
N TO 
SUBSCRIBE 


MEMBERSHIP and SUBSCRIPTION INVITATION 


The Humanist World Fellowship is a non-profit, religious 
organization devoted to the extension of religious Humanism. 
Its activities are financed by the procurement of memberships, 
voluntary donations and legacies, all of which are income tax 
deductible. Included with each membership is your subscription 
to the Humanist World Digest. Won’t you join us? 


The Humanist World Digest is devoted to the responsible cov- 
_ erage by distinguished persons of religion, science, domestic and 
international affairs, the arts and other important areas of human 
affairs. Why not enter your subscription now? 


MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Please enter my membership to the Humanist World Fellowship including 
my subscription to the Humanist World Digest. 


[-] $5.00 Regular [_] $10.00 Contributing [] $25.00 Sustaining 


Please enter my subscription to the Humanist World Digest in my name 
as checked. 


[] 4 issues $1.50 [] 8 issues $2.75 [] 12 issues $4.00 
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ud | oie teres Hake cate in the heart, 


there will be beauty in the character. 


If there be beauty in the character, é Tsay r. 


«a 


there will be harmony in the ee home 


If there is harmony in the home, 


there will be order in the nation. 


When there is order in the nation, there will be 


peace in the world! 


An Old Chinese Proverb 
Contributed by Ii 
STANLEY MOSK 
Attorney General _ ’ 
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